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Rembrandts of the Loom: 
The Ru£ Exhibition in 
the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. <& 

By Gustav Kobbe. 

HERE are Rembrandts of the rugs as well 
as of pictures; old masters of woof and 
warp as well as of canvas and paint. 
Individuality, skill and genius wrought, 
and age has mellowed and further en- 
hanced, the beauty of their product. 
A few Americans have appreciated this. The 
Yerkes sale last year called forth a competition for 
the masterpieces of rug-making in that collection 
which, to the public at large would have seemed in- 
credible, but that the facts were promptly re- 
ported and were indisputable. For while 
America is the greatest market in the world for 
modern rugs, many of them undoubtedly artistic, 




THE there has been little opportunity here for studying 
LOTUS and through study appreciating, productions of the 
Turkish, Persian and Indian looms that antedate the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

Public ignorance regarding these productions 
is largely due to the fact that the museums of this 
country have no collections of rugs, like those to be 
found in almost every important European museum 
and adequately illustrating the classic products of 
textile designs in the East. Beautiful old rugs in 
great number are in this country, but they are pri- 
vately owned and, like many of the old masters of 
which Europe has been despoiled by American collec- 
tors, they are in private galleries and unknown to 
the public. 

This increases the importance of the exhibition 
of old Oriental rugs now being held in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It consists of some fifty ex- 
amples loaned from the finest private collections in 
the country, as well as by the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston and our own Museum. The result is an ex- 
hibition which truly may be called a display de luxe, 
giving a brilliant resume of the whole subject of the 
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antique Oriental rug from its first tangibly known 
beginnings in the fourteenth century to the end of 
the first half of the eighteenth. The exhibition, 
therefore, serves the important purpose of dispelling 
at a stroke the prevailing ignorance regarding these 
products of the old weavers. The visitor who will 
go through this exhibition, catalogue in hand, will 
learn more in an hour than from the perusal of the 
most learned books on the subject without the ob- 
jects actually before his eyes. 

Most adequate among works on old Oriental 
rugs are publications by Dr. Wilhelm Bode, Dr. F. 
R. Martin and Dr. F. Sarre; to which must be added 
the monumental volumes published under the aus- 
pices of the Vienna Imperial Royal Austrian Com- 
mercial Museum. The leading American authority 
is Mr. John Kimberly Mumford who prepared the 
catalogue of the Terkes collection and has written 
two books, "Oriental Rugs," and "A Collection of 
Asiatic Floor Coverings." Another American book, 
"Rugs: Oriental and Occidental, Antique and Mod- 
ern," is by Miss Rosa Belle Holt. Dr. Wilhelm R. 
Valentiner, Curator of Decorative Art8 in the Metro- 
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THE politan Museum, in his catalogue of the exhibition 
LOTUS refers to these American works, and it can be said 
with perfect justice that Dr. Valentiner's catalogue it- 
self should be added to the best among the author- 
itative writings on the subject. It is learned yet 
lucid, scholarly yet interesting, and one is almost 
tempted to say that the introduction, so luminous in 
its statement of facts, is quite as fascinating as the 
display itself. 



THEBE is a popular, or at least semi-popular side, 
to the story of the developement of rug-making 
in the East which, without any loss of dignity to the 
subject, is very well brought out by Dr. Valentiner. 
This is our part indebtedness to story and to pictures 
by the old masters for our knowledge of old rugs 
and especially for the important item of dates. For 
example, although the so-called "Garden" rug, which 
is No. 46 in the exhibition and was made in North 
Persia about 1750, is the rug of latest date in the 
display, it reproduces the oldest known pattern in 
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Oriental rug-making, which is found mentioned in an 
Arabian description of a colossal carpet made for 
Chosroes I, the Sassanian ruler of the sixth century, A. 
D. It was called the "spring of Chosroes," the pattern 
representing a garden with running brooks and paths 
adorned with trees and beautiful flowers. Dr. Val- 
entiner says it is from this rug which was taken after 
a war by the Arabs and cut up into pieces, that are 
derived the few old Garden rugs in existence, the 
oldest dating back to the sixteenth century. 

When we come to the dating of existing rugs, 
we find that the earliest known production, a rug 
with a Chinese dragon and phoenix design and made 
in Central Asia, can safely be attributed to a date as 
far back at least as the fourteenth century, be- 
cause Dr. Bode discovered in the hospital at Sienna a 
rug of this kind represented in a fresco painted by 
Domenico di Bartolo about 1440-43. It is also inter- 
esting to note that in the Jarves collection belonging 
to Tale University, there is a cassone painting of a 
tournament in which two rugs of a similar design are 
represented. This Florentine painting dates back to 
the first half of the fifteenth century and has been 
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THE noted by Dr. Sarre. Thus an old master owned in 
LOTUS America has contributed its share to the world's 
knowledge of old rugs. A series of rugs from the 
western part of Asia Minor, the oldest known from 
there, are called " Holbein " rugs, because a rug of 
this kind was introduced by Holbein in the "Meyer" 
Madonna in the Darmstadt Museum. The pattern is 
purely geometrical, consisting of stars or squares of 
different size with interlaced ornament and occasional 
motives of highly conventionalized small cypress 
trees or palmettos and branch forms. Dr. Valentiner 
points out that rugs of this variety were used for 
decorative purposes in pictures by many of the early 
Flemish painters, and are also found in works by 
Italian masters of the same period. They appear to 
have been imported to Europe throughout the fif- 
teenth century. Another class of rug from Asia 
Minor, which is assigned to the looms at Ushak where 
similar rugs still are produced, can definitely be dated 
at least as far back as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, because found in Venetian paintings of the 
earlier period and in Dutch and Flemish of the later, 
and one can cite fairly numerous instances of fine 
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Oriental rugs discoverable in pictures by Lorenzo 
Lotto, Bronzino and. others. 



/"\NE interesting legend, calmly dispelled by Dr. 
Valentiner, relates to. those jewels among floor- 
coverings, commonly known as Polonaises or .Polish 
rugs. .There is a story, told me some years ago by a 
then rug expert, to the effect that many centuries, ago 
a Polish nobleman traveling in the, near East was so 
impressed with the beauty of the Oriental rug that 
he took back .with, him to Poland a .company , of Orient- 
al rug weavers and established looms in his native 
land. The so-called Polish rugs were presumed to 
be the output from these looms which my. informant 
said, had been, discontinued after about a century. 
Most of the so called Polonaises are in subdued .and 
subtle coloring .and woven with the introduction of 
gold and silver threads. They are- decidedly more 
sober in their, effect than most of the .other old 
Oriental, rugs and this may have caused the legend of 
their origin . elsewhere. But ^ the name Polonaise 
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THE never was applied to these rugs and Polish origin 
LOTUS never was ascribed to them, before the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1878. 

At that exhibition several rugs were shown by 
Prince Czartoriski and some of them bore the coat of 
arms of his family, which had been embroidered on 
them at a date later than their production in the 
Orient. But because tbeir exhibitor was a Pole and 
his coat of arms was on the rugs, they have since 
then been designated as Polonaises. It is pointed 
out, however, that although the coloring is lighter 
and more delicate than is the case with other old 
Oriental rugs, the design is distinctly non-European. 
In fact it is possible to assign them to a definite 
period of fifty years, 1600-50, and to state with 
authority that they were made at the Imperial manu- 
facturies and sent as gifts by Shah Abbas of Persia 
to European courts during this time. Indeed, docu- 
ments have been discovered in Copenhagen which 
show conclusively that one of these masterpieces was 
presented to the Danish Court in 1639. 

Nor are the Polonaises as limited in number as 
has been supposed. Instead of only fifty, which it 
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was believed would cover all the examples of this 
class of rug in existance, it is now stated that they 
" still exist in large numbers, certainly not less than 
three hundred;" the best pieces being preserved in 
European courts, such as those of Moscow, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Munich, and in other places, 
" where they have been kept in superb condition 
since the seventeenth century." In the Metropolitan 
exhibition the Polonaises probably of earliest date 
are the examples loaned, one by Senator Clark, the 
other owned by the Museum, and both of them woven 
without the use of metal threads. Of the remaining 
five Polonaises two come from the Widener, two from 
the Ives, and one each from the Altman and Eoss col- 
lections. As they are among the finest productions 
of their kind, the lesson of the Polish carpet at its 
best can be learned from them. One of the Widener 
Polonaises is 13 feet 2| inches long by 5 feet 8§ 
inches wide; so that in size no other known Polish 
carpet is comparable with it save the one in Rosen- 
bourg Castle, Denmark. Dr. Valentiner describes the 
delicate charm of these rugs. He finds the light 
blue, the pure green and the rare orange and brown, 
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THE delightful in their freshness and soft brilliancy while,! 
LOTUS when their heavy, silken pile is viewed in different 
lights, the colors change their value relations, but! 
with one color always dominating. Mr. Mumford! 
made the interesting suggestion to me that in their 
color schemes the Polonaises appear to symbolize the 
seasons of the year. In one way or another the nim- 
bus of legend and poetry seems bound to hover overj 
these beautiful rugs and give them an interest all 
their own, in spite of their not dating back further! 
than the first half of the seventeenth century. Dr.! 
Valentiner has dispelled some illusions regarding 
them, but although comparatively sober in color they! 
still have the mysterious glow of the fabled East. j 
In fact, when the period of their making — 
barely half a century — is considered in connection 
with their individuality and their decided differences' 
from other Oriental rugs, our newly acquired know-' 
ledge, instead of disspelling, seems rather to enhance; 
the air of romance that surrounds them. 
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TN cataloging this exhibition a careful distinction 
has been drawn between the rugs of Turkey and 
Persia and those of India. This is a very up-to-date 
differentiation. Dr. Valentiner tells me that he was 
led to an appreciation of the fact of there having been 
a distinctive Indian rug industry, by a view about a 
year ago of the rug ordered by the Girdlers Com- 
pany of London with the coat-of-arms of Robert Bell, 
master of the company in 1634, in which year the rug 
was woven at Lahore. It is one of the few rugs that 
can be dated and assigned to a definite place of man- 
ufacture. 

The East Indian rugs can be distinguished 
from those made in Persia and Turkey by the animals 
introduced in the pattern, among them, for example, 
the elephant. One of the Indian rugs in the exhib- 
ition comes from the Boston Museum, the other from 
the collection of Mr. P. A. B. Widener, who acquired 
it frdm the Duke of Rutland's collection. 

In the Widener rug there is, on a claret ground, 
in the centre, a rider mounted on an elephant, while 
a large number of animals, naturalistic and imaginary, 
and largely executed in white outlined in brown and 
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THE in blue-green and pink, are scattered throughout the 
LOTUS flowers and leaves in harmonizing colors that pattern 
the ground. In the upper half is a rhinoceros; a 
crocodile is threatening a winged lion; two giraffes 
are fighting; and there are running leopards and gaz- 
elles. A dragon seizing a goat, a tiger attacking a 
leopard, a small elephant and other animals are in the 
lower half. The border and guard bands also are 
distinctive. 

Far from attempting to take the place of a cat- 
alogue, these are but random notes on a display of 
Asiatic floor-coverings, carefully assembled, capably 
installed and calculated to give the spectator a com- 
prehensive view of the subject without bewildering 
him by too many examples from the looms of the old 
masters among the rug-makers of the east. 
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